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I.—Forzten Potties. 


Tan Dacca Prakdsh, of the ye Agteges referring to the he 
+ enone ments which are being made for an expedition 
er _ for putting down (or exterminating 7) the 
Lushais, says that it would be well not to undertake such an expedition at 
3 time of universal scarcity in the country. The people of Munipore, who 
sre suffering from a dreadful famine, are greatly alarmed at the prospect of 
the passage of troops through their country at such a time. Munipore will 
be ill able in its present sad condition to supply food for the troops, and 
especially for camels and elephants. If supplies of food are not provided for 
the troops outside of Munipore, that State will be ruined. No good will 
be derived by subduing or exterminating the Lushais. If subdued, they may 
rise again, and the Only effect of exterminating tem will be to make a wild 
tract desolate. Instead of sending an expedition against the Lushais, 
Government should now content itself with appointing a few guards over the 
tract in which they commit oppressions. 


I1Il.—Homsz ApMINISTRATION. 


(a)— Police. 


2. The Hangabdsi, of the 2nd November, says that one Iewar Chandra 

An act of sacrilege by the Midnae- Paland one Kamada Chandra Pal of the village 
pore Police. Pingala in Midnapore and two others, owners 
of a common property, had for a long time jointly celebrated the Durgapuja, 
and that on account of a disagreement with Kumada Chandra Pal last year, 
Iswar Chandra Pal made arrangemenis for celebrating the last puja separately. 
Fearing, however, that disturbances might arise on this account, he obtained 
the permission of the Magistrate to keep a number of policemen at his 
house during the puja days, in order to prevent any breach of the peace. 


The puja was peacefully celebrated for two days, but on the 3rd day Abdul | 


Kadar, Deputy Magistrate, issued an order to the police, on the application 
of Kamada Chandia Pal, to remove the Puja Ghat (sacred pot in which 
the goddess is believed to reside) from the Chandimandap (place of worship). 
The police had the pot removed accordingly from Iswar Pal’s house by 
a Brahmin. 2 

Mr. Justice Norris had the Salgram brought to the High Coart by 
a Brahmin, and that created a strong sensation throughout the country. 
But the action of both the Deputy Magistrate and the police in this case 
of the Pals of Midnapore has been far more serious than that of Mr. Justice 
Norris. Both the Deputy Magistrate and the police should be severely dealt 
with for their sacrilegious act. ae 


3. The Sanjivant, of the 2nd November, says that the practice of 
iis eee kidaapping children has been in existence for 

*Pping of children in Calcutis. many years in Calcutta, but the police has 
done nothing to suppress it. 

A girl belonging to a respectable family in Beniatola Street was missed 
tome days ago, and has not been found as yet. It is well known that in 
Calcutta girls are sold to prostitutes for immoral purposes. It is a disgrace 
both to the Government and to the police that such a vile practice yet remains 


uosuppressed. 


4. A correspondent of the same paper says that gambling is practised 
Gambling at the Bharpur hit in the eVery Sunday at the Bharpur hat in the 


Rughli district, Haghli district. Neither the police nor Baboo 


Manohar Makherjee of Utterpara, the zemindar of the village, does anything 
F t8 Suppression. 7 a ks 


Dacca PRAKASH, 
Nov. 3rd. 1889. 


BaNnGaBasl, 
Nov, 2nd, 1889 


SansIvani, 
Nov. 2nd, 1889, 


| SANJIVANI. 


GraMBaSI, 
Nov, 2nd, 1889. 


CHARUVARBTA, 
Oct. 28th, 1889. 


Hinpvu RANndJIKA, 
Oct. 30th, 1889. 


Dacca PRAKASH, 
Nov. 3rd, 1889. 


SAHACHAB, 
Oct. 30th, 1889. 


BaNGaBaBl, 
Nov. 2nd, 1889. 


BaNGaBaSI. 
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5. The Grémbdsi, of the 2nd November, has heard it stated that op 
A complaint against the River the days on which the Howrah hat is held the 
Police. boatmen of Howrah and Ramkristopore who 
ferry passengers across the river‘are obliged to pay a swzzar to the River 


Police for each boat plied by them. Have the authorities passed any order 
for the levy of such nuzzer? 


(b)— Working of the Courts. | 


. 6. A-correspondent of the Chdruvarid, of the 28th October, says 
sane of a munsifi at Srinagar in that the people of Eastern Bikrampore in 


apore. general, in the district of Dacca, and those of 
Srinagar in Western Bikrampore in particular, are put to considerable 


trouble and expense on account of there being no munsifiat the latter place. 
They have now to travel full one day in order to reach the munsifi at 
Munshigunge. The civil work in the Munshigunge court is so heavy that 
although there are one Sub-Judge and three Munsifs there, their files are never 
clear. It is hoped that the District Judge of Dacca will see the necessity of 
establishing a munsifi at Srinagar. 
7. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 30th October, has no objection to the 
A Mahomedan Judgein the Calcutta appointment of a deserving Mahomedan 


High Conrt. gentleman to the bench of the High Court in 


place of the Hon’ble Justice Romesh Chandra Mitra. 
8. The Dacca Prékdsh, of the 8rd November, says that Mr. Beighton 


Mr. Beighton. the District Judge, put parties, mukhtears and 


awla to trouble by holding his court during 
the last Jagaddhatri puja holiday in the same way as he does on other 


similar occasions. This disease of Mr. Beighton seems to be incurable. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


9. The Sahachar, of the 30th October, draws the attention of Sir 


hs sli eis ia tain. Henry Harrison to the great nuisance in the 


. shape of the smoke and soot which issue from 
the chimneys of the very large number of mills in Calcutta and the suburbs, 
and fill dwelling-houses, blackening clothes, bedding and almost everything 
therein. The chimneys should be required to be provided with smoke— 
ae apparatus, otherwise the law should be set in motion against the 
offenders. | 


10. The Bangabdst, of the 2nd November, says that the village 
cme Tribeni is situated within the jurisdiction of 
Hoaghly disweict Municipality in the the Bansberia Municipality in the Hoogbly 


: nee district. But the Municipal Commissioners 
representing Tribeni are not deserving men and show undue partiality to the 


rich and oppress the poor. ‘Taxes are also Jevied with rigour. The condi- 
tion of the village roads is very bad, and its sanitary condition has not at all 
improved. All the villagers cannot, on account of the distance of the river 
from their houses, procure their supply of water therefrom. Many of them, 
therefore, drink the foul water of the ponds and fall sick. The health of the 
village is expected to improve if the Municipal Commissioners re-excavate 
one or two of these ponds. They do nothing to clear the jungle which has 
grown on the village roads. The school at Baghati gets a Government 
grant and the school at Tribeni gets a municipal grant. It would be well 
to amalgamate these two schools. 


11. A correspondent of the same paper says that there is no shed for 
the accommodation of cattle in the oat 
pound attached to the Bhagabanpore thava 


 . of the Midnapore district. The attention of 
authorities is drawn to the point. é 


The cattle-pound at Bh 
in Mi coms a a agabanpore 
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(9)—Batlways and communications, including canals and érrigation. 


12. The Bangabds?, of the 2nd November, says that early in 1882 the 
otek tile, 2b —s on of Bundelkhund in gat 
The Bundekhuny eaielkh ®° India asked the tributa rinces of that 
— 2 a tei part to give all land at a for a railway line 
through their respective States free of charge. This they declined to do. 
But by the order of the Political Agent and in the face of the protest of the 
princes the land was acquired by the Railway Company without paying any 
compensation. The Company, however, promised to pay compensation 
to the jagérdars and diccadars. Shortly after this the Political Agent 
asked the princes to give all trees growing on their lands reanieel. for 
the railway line free of charge. This, too, the princes declined todo. The 
Political Agent next ordered the princes to pay compensation to the jatgir- 
dars and tsccadars, and against this the princes also protested. Binding the 
princes unyielding in their attitude, the Railway Company opened offices for 
payment of compensation and sent notices to the princes. But when the 
time for payment came, the Political Agent ordered that no compensation 
should be granted to the princes. ‘The princes have not, accordingly, got 
any compensation as yet, and they have uot yet been able to take any 
steps for its recovery from a fear of the Political Agent. 
What is the Political Agent doing in Central India in the name of 
the British Government? Lord Lansdowne is requested to enquire into 
the matter and to do justice to the princes. a 


13. Referring to the accident at the Hattras station on the Hast 
Indian Railway line, the same paper makes the 
following observations :— . 

As the safety of railway passengers depends in a considerable measure 
on the manner in which pointsmen do their work, it is high time to enquire 
from what class these men are recruited, what the nature of their duty is, 
whether incessant labour leads them to commit errors, and whether any 
better arrangement can be made for regulating their work. It is hoped that 
all — points will be carefully enquired into in connection with this Hattras 
accident. 3 

Loss of life occurred principally in the female carriage, which was next 
to the brake-van and the engine ; but Mr. Parsons, the driver, and ‘his fire- 
man and the jemadar in the brake-van, escaped unhurt, which is very 
mysterious. How were they saved? It is hoped the Committee appointed 
to enquire into the cause of this accident will enquire whether Mr. Parsons 
neglected his duty and saved his own life by jumping out of the engine, 
thereby leaving the engine to take its own course, and whether he could 
have, by remaining at his post, averted the accident or lessened its severity by 
trying his best to reduce the speed of the train. 


14. Referring: to the railway accident at the Hattras station on the 
East Indian Railway line, the Sanjtvant, of the 
2nd November, asks why have: no means been 
adopted to put a stop ta these repeated railway accidents all over India ? 
Both the Government and the railway authorities should at once direct 
their attention to this important subject. 


15. A correspondent of the same paper, Baboo Abani Mohan 
ar ; Roy Ohaudhuri, writes as follows :— 

neilwey-compleiat. “*On the 14th Aswin last, I travelled from 
Kbulna in a second-class carriage, and alighted at the Nowpara station in order 
'o go to Magura by steamer on the following morning. I:mentioned this to 
the Station-master, Baboo Kalipada Basu, and requested him to show me the 
waiting-room that I might spend the night there. The station-master told 
me that I could not be accommodated in the waiting-room, because a Saheb 


The Hattras accident. 


Railway accidents. 


BaNGaBaSiI. 
Nov. 2nd, 1889. 


BaNGaBasl. 


SaNJIVAN!, 
Nov. 2nd, 1889. 


SaNJIVAN}. 
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had already occupied it. On my asking him where I should go at that late 
hour of the night, the station-master replied,‘ Go to the bazar. Waiting. 
rooms are for Sahebs, not for Bengalis.” The term gentleman does not mean 
a Bengali gentleman, but only a Huropean gentleman.” | 
~The editor thinks that a fear of the Saheb prevented the station-maste; 
from admitting Abani Baboo into the waiting-room. The railway authorities 
ought to take due notice of this. 
16. The Grdmbdst, of the 2nd November, says that the memoria) 
A memorial to the Lieutenant. recently submitted to the Lieutenant-Governo; 
Governor for an embankment. — by the inhabitants of certain villages in the 
Howrah district, praying that Government may take charge of the 
zemindari embankment on the west of the Kamaria Khal as a public 
embankment under Act II (B.C.) of 1882, is extremely reasonable, and hopes 
that His Honour will grant their prayer. 
17. The same paper says that steps should be taken to remove the 
The Bansberia lock-gate of the imconvenence and delay caused to the public 
Midnapore esnal. by the detention of boats and steamers at the 
mouth of the Bansberia lock-gate of the Midnapore canal, which is not opened 
during high tide. May not the difficulty be got over by providing double 
gates or by making some other arrangements ? 


(h)— General. 


18. The Sahachar, of the 30th October, ~ that me — 

: of India has simply done its duty by inter. 

ge a dicting the circulation of the Praja Bandhu 
newspaper within British India, and dismissing the proprietor from its 
service. /There is another newspaper published in Chandernagore 
in English, which occasionally contains very objectionable writing. The 


native newspapers should always remember what tneir English frieods have 
repeatedly urged, and what their own experience has taught them, namely, 
that abuse and denunciation produce no good effect, and that the liberty 
which they enjoy is such as is not enjoyed by newspapers in most of the 
countries of continental Europe. The native press of Bengal, has got a bad 
- name, for it is supposed to indulge in seditious writing, and Bengali 

editors can not therefore be too cautious in pursuing their vocation. Govern- 
ment does not want flattery. No government is perfect, not even the 
Government in England, as the existence of the British Parliament shows. 
Nobody says that everything in India is good. As a matter of fact, the 
people of India have many grievances. They are occasionally subjected to 
oppression. Of political rights they have next to nothing. Nevertheless 
they ought to remember that even the Europeans in this country do not 
possess any rights in respect of financial matters. It is true that at times 
Government fails into errors—serious errors. Itis the duty of the press to 
point out such errors. But why indulge in abuse and impute motivesP The 
English nation has infused fresh life into the people of India iv utter dis- 
regard of the warning which is constantly given to them by other nations, 
that by providing the natives with education the English are paving the way 
for the destruction of their own power. “Shall we rule a nation of illiterate 
slaves?” was the question indignantly asked in Parliament when the 
subject was there under discussion? Whence did the native newepapers 
obtain the courage with which they discuss the acts of Government and even 
condemn it when it falls into error? Could they do such things under 
Hindu or Mussulman rule? The other day a German editor was sent 
to jail because he had published in his paper certain defamatory statement © 
regarding the Empress of Germany, and this was done in Germany, the first 
power in Kurope. But the native editors in India enjoy complete liberty 
of writing. It istherefore incumbent upon them to act with discretion. ' If 
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soy mistake is made, point it out, aye, reprove the authorities if reproof 
ees needed. But do not use language which may produce disaffection 
towards Government and lead people to desire the discontinuance of British 
le. And Government should, on its own side, know in this connection that 
not even the editor of the most scurrilous native paper thinks even in dream 
of injuring English rule in this country. The fact is there is a class of 
qriters as well as readers who mistake abuse for journalistic vigor. But all 
are, however, agreed that the action of Government in regard tothe Praja- 
Bandhu, has been just. | 

19. Zhe Surabhi-o-Patakd, of the 31st October, says that a cannon has 
been fired to kill a mosquito, and the sound 
has paralysed everybody with fear. The 
Government of India has hurled its thunderbolt upon the head of a poor 
Bengali clerk in the office of the Direct: r of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
named Tinkari Banerji, who was also the managing proprietor of the 
Praja Bandhu newspaper. Only a native clerk in the service of Government 
as he was, 1t was an act of sheer foolhardiness in Tinkari to have been 
connected with a newspaper. He ought to have known that not being 
a highly-placed English Civilian or military officer, he could not be 
suffered with impunity to remain connected with a newspaper as its pro- 
prietor or leader writer. Certain seditious articles were published in the 
Praja Bandhu, and Tinkari has been for that reason dismissed from 
the service of Government. The punishment which has now overtaken 
Tinkari was as it were courted by himself, and one cannot blame anybody 
for it, though one may feel sorry for him. 

In this Praja RBandhu-Tinkari affair, the Government has. shown 
the same anger, loss of temper and vindictiveness which marked Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech on the Official Secrets Bill. Not even Tinkari’s severance 
of his connection with the Praja Bandhu appeased the wrath of Government. 
As it is, however, tbree birds have been killed with one stone. Tinkari 
has gone, the Praja Randhu has disappeared, and the editors of native 
newspapers also will go. Government has interdicted the circulation of the 
Praja Bandhu within British India. This order furnishes a striking com- 
mentary on the vaunted liberty of the newspaper press in this country, and 
on the liberal-mindedness of the Government so highly extolled in the 
newspapers. Government is afraid of the importation into British India 
of a petty newspaper like the Praja Bandhu, so small is the measure of its 
courage and liberalmindedness. Will the importation into India of works 
on the French Revolution, of biographies of Washington and Mazzini 
and similar publications, a perusal of which may give rise to revolutionary 
thoughts in the mind, be -henceforward stopped? It seems that the 


The Praja Bandhu. 


creation of a new office—that of a Press Censor—may be looked for at no. 


distant date. 

Government does not seem satisfied with having dismissed Tinkari 
from its service; it would have been glad if it could have seen its way to 
send him to jail, for “if the paper (Praja Bandhu) had been ae within 
British India, the editor and publisher would have been indicted under the 
Penal Code.” Let the papers published within British India then beware. 
Let them not delude themselves into the belief that the press in India 
8 free, and write things which may not be agreeable to Government. 
For though there is no Press Act, the dreadful weapon of the Penal Code 
may be used against them. ; 

20. Tne Gauhar, of the 3lst October, says that while in other parts 
of India money-order forms filled up in 
vernacular are accepted, forms similarly filled 
Up are not accepted in Bengal, and especially in Calcutta. There is great 
public inconvenience consequently. | 


A postal complaint. 


ScURABHI O PaTAKA, 
Oct. 31st, 1889. 


GAUHAR, 


Oct. 31st, 1459. 


SANJIVANT, 
Nov. 2nd, 1889. 
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91. The Sanjivant; of the 2nd November, notices the fact that by 


Parchase of country manufactures “taking more articles of country. manufacture 


rs for English goods for use in its offices the 
overnwent of Bombay. was able last year to make the very handsome 
saving of Re. 66,515, and requests Sir Steuart Bayley to do the same thing, 

22. The same paper says that Commissions, as a rule, do no good, and 

The Becretary of State's despatch are not seriously intended to do good. They 
on the Public Service Commission. . are generally appointed in consequence of 
popular clamour, and they quietly pass out of sight and without doing anything 
when the popular ferment that gives them birth subsides. But there are 
two Commissions to which this remark does not apply—the Excise Com- 
mission and the Public Service Commission. The result of the latte; 
Commission is not large, but it is such as to entitle the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State to the gratitude of the people of India. 

But how far has the object with which the Commission was appointed 
been gained? That object was the formation of a scheme for a larger 
employment of natives to the higher posts in the public service, as the follow- 
ing extracts will show :— | 


(1). “The object of the Commission was * * * broadly 
defined tobe * * todevise a scheme (that might be 
final) that might be hoped to do full justice to the claims 
- natives of India to higher employment in the Public 

ervice. 


Para. 6, Govt. of India Despatch, No. 58 of 1888. 


(2). ‘*So far as the admission of natives of India to the higher 
offices in the public service is concerned—and this is the 
primary question now under consideration.” 


Para. 18, Secy. of State’s Despatch, Public, No. 104 of 1889. 


Now, the higher posts being the monopoly of the Civilians, the only way 
of giving effect to the object of the Commission would be to reserve for the 
natives a portion of the appointments which are now given to Civilians. The 
Commission accordingly proposed that one-third of the total number of 
District and Sessions Judgeships, one-sixth of the total number of District 
Magistrateships, and a certain proportion of other higher and lower appoint- 
ments, should be kept reserved for natives, and the Government of India 
substantially supported this proposal, and recommended that Parliament 
should be moved to legislate accordingly. The Goverament of India was 
convinced of the necessity of fresh parliamentary legislation for this purpose, 
as the following extract will show :— 


“The Government of India feared it would be over-sanguine to anti- 
cipate a permanent and satisfactory settlement of the matter from avy 
revision of the Statutory Rules which wus not based on a radical change of sys- 
tem. From this point of view we declared ourselves willing, if the Secretary 
of State agreed, to re-consider the whole. question ; but expressed the opinion 
that any scheme, to be entirely satisfactory, would require parliamentary 
legislation ; and that, unless the Secretary of State was willing to undertake 
such legislation as might be shown to be necessary, it would be impossible 
to devise a satisfactory scheme. 

“The Secretary of State’s reply is contained in his despatch of 15th | 
July 1886, in which he declarsd it to be very desirable that the question 
should be re-opened and carefully re-considered in the manner suggested 10 
our despatch of 9th February 1886.” 


But the Secretary of State thinks that fresh legislation is mot neces 
sary: and well might he do so. For hedoes not really guarantee mor 
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designation is not the same as giving a higher appointment. 

~The principal object of the Public Service Commission has not been 
ained. 
98. Ihe Grdmbdst, of the 2nd November, says that, though there can 
be no question as to the supreme necessity 
of improving the health of villages, and of 
spreading primary education in the country, the proposal to impose a 
new tax for this purpose is sure to cause great uneasiness in the: public 
mind. The writer is of opinion that much may be effected in this direction 
if the amount of the road cess leviable in a district is properly collected, 
and the District Board is empowered in that district to collect and spend 
it within the district itself for sanitary parposes. Much more will still remain 
to be done, and funds for that purpose may be raised by imposing a very 
light tax to which the people may not unlikely reconcile themselves, if they 
are convinced that it is the only way in which they can avoid incur- 
ring their heavy medical expenses. 

24. The same paper says that the Sub-Registrar of Uluberia is con- 
ducting himself in a very high-handed 
manner. The public have not been yet 
informed of the result of the inquiry held regarding him, and it will be 
a matter of extreme regret if he is allowed to escape with impunity. He 
should at least be transferred elsewhere, 

25. The Dacca Prakash, of the 3rd November, says that people 
are alarmed for the following reasons at the 
proposal to impose an education and a sani- 
tation cess :— 


(1). ‘hey are pestered with somany different taxes, the proceeds 
of which have all gone to ewell the pockets of the officials, 
that they cannot but feel alarmed at the proposal for the 
imposition of another tax. They would rather pay one of 
the existing taxes at a slightly increased rate, than pay a new 
tax, even though such new tax do not exceed the increase 
in an old tax. 

(2). The majority of the people of this country set no value upon 
the education in the name of which one of the proposed 
cesses is going to be imposed. They see that edu- 
cation leads to dependence on others, and that those who 
receive it become luxurious in their habits, forsake their 
ancestral occupations, lose all sympathy with their: friends 
and relatives, and abandon their national religion and reli- 
gious practices, thereby introducing disease and premature 
death into society. , . 

(8). The use which has been made of the Famine Fund, and 

which is being made of the Public Works Cess, makes 

people suspect that the proceeds of the proposed cesses will 
not be devoted to the objects for which they are going to be 
imposed. People want to take no more promise from 

Government. They are convinced that though the proceeds 
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of the taxes may be devoted to their proper objects durin 
the administration of the just Sir Steuart Bayley, they wilj 
be wasted on wars, &c., when that righteous administration 
will be over. : 


Something should certainly be done to improve the sanitary condition 
of the villages. But no good is likely to come from efforts made by Govern. 
ment in that direction. The writer cannot therefore approve of the 
sanitation cess. 

26. The Som Prakash, of the 4th November, has not got much to say 

regarding the action of the Government in the 
matter of the Praja Bandhu, but observes 
with regret that the native newspapers are really reduced to a sorry plight 
if such a trifling matter ruffles the Viceroy’s temper. The writer earnestly 
entreats His Excellency to discharge the duties of his office with patience 
and gravity. 

27. The same paper says that what Government has done in the 
matter of the Praja Bandhu is in accordance 
with its standing orders, and it cannot there- 
fore be blamed for it. But it is to be desired that the rules which have 
now been enforced against a petty servant of Government may be impartially 
observed in all cases of this kind. It is probable that there are officers 
connected with important newspapers who are at this moment carrying on 
the sort of objectionable work hitherto secretly carried on by the proprietor 
of the Praja Bandhu. Government should find out these writers and bring 
them under the operation of the rules in question. If the instances mep- 
tioned by the Judian Mirror newspaper of high Government officials being 
writers in or proprietors of newspapers with the knowledge of Government 
be true, the fact must be held to constitute a blot on the good name of 
Government. The tone of the Secretary Mr. Lyall’s letter to the Bengal 
Government appears to the writer to be unduly harsh. The discontinuance 
of the Praja Bandhu has caused uneasiness to the native editors, and they 


are in great doubt as to the ultimate fate of all vernacular newspapers in 
British India. 


28. The Navavibhdkar Sddhdrani, of the 4th November, does not 
think that the country has suffered any loss 
by the disappearance of the Praja Bandhu 
newspaper. It is nevertheless sorry for its disappearance.. Tnis sorrow is 
not for the Praja Bandhu, nor for Baboo Tinkari, but for the present Govern- 
ment, which has so far forgotten its prestige and irresistible power as to show 
symptoms of alarm on reading a few articles in an insignificant paper 
published in French territory. If Government had been possessed of good 
sense, it would have passed slightingly over those articles as things beneath 
its notice. When Sir George Campbell was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
the Native Press virulently abused him and his administration. Many people 
know what anger against the Amrita Bazar Pairika the officials then 
cherished in their minds, and that that anger is not yet wholly gone. But 
Sir George never got angry at it. Somebody once asked Sir George whether 
he would do nothing to check the native press which was strongly abusing 
him; and he smiled and replied—‘‘ I am the ruler of the province. Whom 
should the press attack but me?” A paper of that time, the Hédlisahar 
Patrikd, thus spoke of Sir George :— 


“The baboon Campbell, with a hairy body, has come to this Lanka of 
a Bengal. His eyes flash forth fire in anger and his tail is all in flames. 
He has devastated golden Lanka. This incarnation of Pluto, with @ face 
blackened by fire, bas given insufferable pain and robbed us of all bappr 
ness. If we could but once catch him, we would hurl him into the #4 
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sith a weight tied round hie neck. Brother! this Lanka of a Bengal is 
on fire.” 
And again— | 
«Tnere is @ powerful demon of the name of Campbell whom mighty 
God has kicked down into this dreadful hell of 4 Bengal.” : 


Sir George Campbell, however, showed no hestility to the press. But 
Lord Dufferin insulted the editor of the Indian Mirrar within his own 
alace for using slightly strong language; and now Lord Lansdowne has 
satisfied his grudge against the Amrita Bazar Patrika by denouncing it in his 
own Council, and delivered India from danger by stopping the publication of 
tne Praja Bandhu, The writer knows not whether to laugh or to weep at 
sll this. He concludes from the attitude of the Government of India 
that the native press will have to suffer much during the administration of 
Jord Lansdowne. 
Few people would in all probability have known anything about or 
read of the objectionable articles in the Praja Bandhu if Government had 
not interdicted that paper. Granting that the articles were scurrilous, there 
was no ground for that apprehension which has led Government to interdict 
the paper. By interdicting it, Government has only shown its own weak- 
ness. 
As a Government servant, Baboo Tiokari Banerji, the proprietor of the 
Praja Bandhu newspaper, has indeed done a wrong thing by publishing 
a newspaper without the permission of Government, But Hh. the rule 


requiring a Government servant not to have any connection with a news- 
paper without Its permission apply to newspapers published outside of British 
territory ? Again, Baboo Tinkari’s guilt would have been considered 
serious if he had been the editor or even the sole proprietor of the Praja 
Bandhu ; but ne was not editor, and he was only one of several proprietors, 


and had only charge of money matters. It is not easy to decide whether, 

under these circumstances, it has been tight to hold him responsible for the 
objectionable articles. There was once a civilian proprietor of the 

Englishman newspaper, but would the Government have held him respon- 

sible if that paper had written anything against it at that time? A very 

high officer is said to have once been a proprietor of the Pioneer newspaper. 

Did Government ever take any notice of that? Did Government take any 

notice of its own motion of the conduct of Mr. Phillips, who showered abuses 

on the natives of India in his capacity of Editor of the Calcutta Review ? 

Government only called upon Mr. Phillips for an explanation, whem people 
pointed out to it how he was conducting himself. And even then Mr, Phillips 

svff-red no material injury. If enquiry is made, many Civilians and Military 

officers will be found guilty of being connected with newspapers. But the 
writer still considers Tinkari Baboo guilty of violating a rule of Government. 
But when he saw his error and gave up his connection with the paper, mere 
warning would have been sufficient for him. It does not become the 
Government of India to break a butterfly on a wheel. 


I1I.—Lretstattve. 


29. The Sakachar, of the 80th October, says that Lord Lansdowne, 
like his illustrious predecessor Lord Dufferin, 
; possesses the Irishman’s excitable temper. 
His Excellency at any rate lost his usual equanimity during the diecus- 
sion on the Official Secrets Bill in the Legislative Council, and, in order to 
Justify legislation of that kind, fell foul of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. The 
Viceroy has admitted that the first two paragraphs of Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
Gilgit note, as published in the Paérika, are substantially accurate ; but has 
_ Characterised the two succeeding paragraphs as a sheer and impudent | 
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fabrication. Though after what the, native newspapers have writte 
the Cashmere affuir, it cannot be expected that His Excellency will look 
upon them with favour, still it is certain that the public can be at once set 
right in regard to that State by the publication by Government of th, 
original Gilgit note. The Viceroy declared with unusual warmth in the 
course of his speech that “‘ neither then nor at the present time has it been 
the desire of the Government of India to promote its own interests at the 
expense of those of the Cashmere State; then as now it was our desire to see 
that State well and wisely governed with a minimum of intervention op 
our part, and without any ulterior designs upon its independence. I am 
not without hopes that the sincerity of our motives will in process of time 
come to be understood even by those who have been misled by the persistent 
misrepresentation which has taken place in connection with these matters 

* * © .” After this declaration by His Excellency himself, every 
one is bound to admit that Government has no hostile intentions regarding 
Cashmere. 

As regards the Official Secrets Act, it is to be observed that a strict 
enforcement of the measure will reduce the native newspapers of India to 
the condition of the newspapers in Turkey. What will be the definition of an 
Official Secret? One Collector will for instance say that the papers of a 
particular irregular settlement are confidential, and constitute an official 
secret, and the native editor who publishes such papere will be sent to jail 
with hard labour for one year. And if the jailor be a man of Dr. Hall’s 
stamp, even convicts sentenced to simple imprisonment will be required 
to do penal labour as Captain Hearsey’s case has shown. The fact is there 
can be no objection to a law to prevent the publication of secret and confi- 
dential papers. But who is to decide what will constitute an official secret? 
It behoves His Excellency calmly to decide this point first. In the writer's 
opinion only military matters and communications with foreign Governments 
should be regarded as official secrets, though even as regards these some 
clear definition would be desirable. Would the intelligence, for instance, 
that Sir Lepel Griffin did not send on to Government letters received by him 
from the Begum of Bhopal, be regarded as confidential P That alone 
should be considered an official secret which touches the policy of Govern- 
ment. But if the object be to gag the native newspapers, it will be altogether 
a different question. 

30. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 30th October, says that people 

i a expected that Lord Lansdowne would follow 


the liberal policy of Lord Ripon, but they 
now fear that they will have to find in His Excellency a combination of 


Lord Dufferin, Lord Lytton and Lord Dalhousie. It seems that Lord 
Lansdowne will outdo Lord Dufferin. 

The reason assigned by. the Viceroy for passing the Official Secrets 
Act is not the true one. The true reason was etopring the mouth of 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika, which was fearlessly exposing Government's 
Cashmere policy. In order to save itself from further exposure, Government 
has passed the Official Secrets Act for the purpose of gagging the Amrite 
Lazar Patrika, and checking other native newspapers. The Act would not 
have been passed so hastily, and without consulting public opinion, if it had 
been passed with a different object. 

Ihe working of the Act is expected to be attended with fearful conse- 
quences, and Government has therefore done wrong in not defining the 
expression official secre/s. Common and well-understood terms like Judges 
Magistrate, Munsif, District, Sub-division, &c., are defined in the Acts of 
the Legislative Council, but it has not been thought necessary so define the 


expression official secrets in an Act specially intended for the prevention 0 
the publication of official secrets. 
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It has been unbecoming on the part of the Viceroy to make the 
wrictares he has made onthe Amrita Bazar Fatrika, And His Excellency 
‘s blamed all the more for making those strictures because they are not 
correct. Men’s doubts regarding the Cashmere policy of Government have 
been confirmed by reading the Foreign Secretary’s note in the Palrikd. 
Government thinks that it has passed the Act in the interest of good 
government, but the Act will in reality prove a serious obstacle in the was 
of good government. It is a proof of Government’s weakness. And its 
enactment means that the first stone has been removed from the strong 
foundation of English rule in India. 

In conclusion, the writer asks the editor of the 4mrita Bazar Patrika 
not to be daunted by any Act of the Government, and to go on doing its 
duty fearlessly as a journalist, Any infringement of the new law will indeed 
he visited with punishment. But such infringement will do immense 
good to the British Government, to the native princes, and to the millions 
of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. | | 

81. The Surabhs o Patdkd, of the 31st October, gives a fictitious case 

under the Official Secrets Act. The case is 
a case under the Official soainst Garal Hat(Poison Bazar) Patrika. 
aN The date of trial is the 17th January 1890, and 
the court where it is tried isthe court of Mr. Maradsen. Assoon as the Magis- 
trate takes his seat, the case is called on for heariny, The defendants, two in 
number, are placed in the dock. The first defendant, who isthe editor of the 
Patrika, does not betray the least sign of fear, and looks gravely at the 
spectators. ‘Tne second defendant, a duftree, is a boy, who looks stupidly 
on without knowing why he has been brought there. The Public Prosecutor, 
Mr. Humo, now opens his case, the substance of which is as follows :— 
“History does not speak of another man who could be regarded as the equal 


of the two men before your Worship in disloyalty and treachery. The injury. 


which might result from communicating to the Russians any plans and sketches 
of the Quetta, Pindee, and other frontier forts, will be as nothing compared 
with the injury which the misdeeds of these men are causing and are likely 
to cause to the Queen’s Indian Kmpire. Their iniquitous acts are convul- 
sing the Indian Empire and obscuring England’s glory. Rebels are stalking 
over the land. ‘Tne new law provides no adequate punishment for these 
men. Defendant No. 1, who stands before you is notorious for writings, the 
venom of which kills huge animals, even animals like the unicorn and the 
griffin not mentioned in the works of zoologists. The venom of his writing 
even consumes trees, stones, beams, (Beames) and rafters. He is full of 
garat (poison), but he calls himself Amrita (nectar) and thus deludes the 
pudlic and goes about everywhere. Ofdefendant No. 2 I need say nothing 
more than that, if he gets only a pice worth of fried rice to satisfy his hunger, 
he can do the greatest possible harm to Government. He is not like the 
big sahibs who write in important newspapers at the rate of so many rupees 
—percolumn; he is a low fellow, and satisfied with a trifling sum. I need 
not describe in detail what their offence is, because that will be proved by 
the evidence of the’ witnesses who will now be called.” Sosaying, Mr. Humo 
sat down exhausted, and after drinking a little water to refresh himself, called 
the first witness for the prosecution—a Police Inspector. This witness said 
that, as he was moving about on the day in question, in the quarter where 
the public offices are, with the view of giving effect to the new law, he 
noticed defendant No. 2 sharpening a penknife on the stone of the foot-path 
In front of an office,-and defendant No. 1 standing at some distance from 
defendant. No. 2. The witness knew defendant No. 1, and having some 
suspicions regarding him, took his stand a little away from him. The wit- 
hess was not sure whether the defendant was waiting for a tram Car. 
Shortly afterwards the defendant went away and defendant No. 2 entered 
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the office with his knife. The next day, on going to his office, the Witness 
found his master Mr. Meshart (Iuambert, the Bengali word mesh menpj, 
a lamb) sitting in hisroom with a grave countenance, and a copy of the 


, Garal Hat Patrika \ying on bis table. As soon as the sahib saw him he said 


angrily— Your negligence has brought discredit on me and on the depart. 
ment, and caused uneasiness to Government. Read this paper. How did 
this secret leak out? Have you no information on the point? Taking y 

the paper with great hesitation, the witness read as follows—‘ The Sain 
Sahib of the khas duftur is always paring his nails with a penknife, because 
he has no other way of kiliing his time.’ . 

What a ruin! Tne witness felt his head whirling about him, but sud. 
denly the incident that he had. noticed the day before flashed across hig 
mind, and he argued that the cunning native editor was up to anythin 
that the penknife in the duftree’s hand had doubtless led him to ask the 
duftree about: it. Thereupon the defendants were immediately arrested and 
made a clean breast of everything. 

Mr. Humo now rose and said that there was no need of calling more 
witnesses, as the guilt of the defendants had been thoroughly proved. 

The Magistrate then said that there could be no witness more trust. 
worthy than the Police, ana further evidence was not therefore necessary, 
and proceeded to write his judgment, of which the following is a sum. 
mary :—‘* Defendant No. 1 causes great annoyance to the Government, 
It is on account of him that the Viceroy cannot sleep well, the Lieutenant- 
Governor gets headache, the temper of the Civil Service is soured, the 
Deputies tremble with fear, and the Police find it difficult to do their work, 
It is owing to his attack that some who had been exiled into forests have 
been reinstated on their thrones, that the patron of four and sixty princes has 
been compelled to cross over the sea ata bound. But all these were minor 
offences which he was suffered to commit with impunity: and that is why 
he bas been emboldened to write the article which forms the subject of this 
prosecution. Government has now adopted proper measures for the preven- — 
tion of such offences, and he cannot therefore now escape unpunished. 
Again, mark his smpudence. Not content with giving publicity to an official 


_ secret, which by itselfis a sufficiently grave «.ffence, he has published a garbled 


version of the matter, and thus ruined the prestige of the Government. 
I know well that the Burra Sahib referred to by him does not pare nails, 
but simply scrapes them. No one need be told that these two are wholly 
different acts. In order, therefore, that oiher editors may not venture to go 
astray, defendant No. 1, that is, the receiver of purloined news, is sentenced to 
undergo the full amount of punishment prescribed by the law. Defendant 
No. 2, that is, the thief, though he does not know what it is that he has- 
stolen, cannot still be allowed to go scotfree, and it is therefore ordered that 
he be dragged by his ears and made to run like a horse. The law would have 
been made more effective, if it had provided for the whipping of the editor 
instead of his imprisonment, just as provision has been made for subjecting 
unruly boys to discipline. ‘Tne native editors now disregard imprisonment, 
and are even prepared to lay down their lives for their country: whipping '8 
the one punishment that would sting them to the quick.” 

Tne editor who was surrounded by a guard prepared himself to go 
jail with a smiling countenance, while the spectators followed bim lustly 
cheering him for his fearlessness. | | 

32. The Grambdsi, of the 2nd November, says that ohede a 4 

| that it is necessary to punish officers who may. 

or eee eee ae be guilty of sonshieinahe communicating 
official secrets to the public as well as those who abet the offence. But: se 
Official Scerets Act does something beyond providing for the punishment of 
such offenders. It implies an interference with the liberty. of the newspape 
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press. The editors of newspapers: discuss public measures and give whole- 
ome advice to the rulers, only with'the view of doing good to the State, ‘and 
+ jp never their. object’ to injure the Government.. It is not thetefore just 
t distrust or condemn them as much as the Viceroy has done. The tempet 
hown by: His Excellency ou the occasion ‘of the passing’ of tlie law was really 
snbecoming on his part, as the haste. with which the measure was catried 
through the Legislative Council was improper, . ND 
-$8.. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 3rd November; says that the object of 
Pree ee) ae the Haglish Official Secrets Act is to prevent 
oq roemrraarrtsl TOE the publication or communication of any in- 
formation regarding forts, trenches, &. But in India; where the people 
know nothing about military affairs or arrangements, no such law was néeded, 
And if Government suspected that such secrets might be divulged: by 
Boglighmen residing in India, it was under no necessity of passing a special 
law for the purpose, because the English Act applies to. all such Englishmen: 
Lord Lansdowne has hurriedly passed an Act of the, same nature as that for 
passing Which Lord Lytton earned great. disgrace... The framer of the 
Official Secrets Act declares it to be on the lines of the English Act; but. a 
comparison.of the two will show that their objects are very different. Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech attacking the 4mrsta Bazar Pairike plainly shows that 
the object of the Indian Act is to curb the press. PREC nse erererytt 
he great defect. of the Act is that it does not define the expression 
“official secrets.” The absence.of such a definition may lead to the 
oppression of innocent people by selfish officers, = 8 i 
34, The Darussalianat, of tbe 3rd November, says that a comparison 
seein ta of the English Official Secrets Act with the 
dics Indian Official Secrets Act will show. that 
the. object of the Indian Act is not the same as that of the English Act. 
The English Act attaches most importance to the disclosure of the. plans of 
forts, &c., but the principal object of the Indian Act scems to be to hide 
from the public Government's secret policy in regard to the Native States; 
and to protect the officials from. public criticism. The. working of 
the Act will be attended with dreadful consequences, and the law will. be a 
serious obstacle in the way of good government. Lord Lansdowne is thete- 
fore requested to repeal the Act... Seca: | 
30. The Som Prakash, “te op cage gy asks, if the eontaaivan 
of the Proneer is correct that. the Officia 
————— Secrets Act is not a: new law, but only an old 
Act revived, why has Government shown so much haste in passing the. Bill 
into law? Why could it not wait till the reassembling of the Council in 
Calcutta? The fact is the measure has been hurried through the Council 
Immediately after the appearance of Sir Mortimer Durand’s Gilgit note. in 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika.. The Pioneer apparently thinks that everybody 
except himself is a fool. ey 


V.—ProsPEcrs OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


86. The Sanjivant, of the 2nd November, says. that the report o; 
ement. of relief rs b Mr. Boxwell, th id Com mission CF. of : the Patna 
Mr. Macintosh, the Sub-divisional Division, on the scarcity in that division for the 
toot of Sitamarhi. fortnight ending the 80th September 1889, 
only makes special mention of the services rendered by Mr. MacIntosh, the 
Sub-divisional Officer of Sitamarhi, in connéction with the relief of the famine- 
ttricken people. The Commissioner writes :—‘ Uncooked food was still 
being given at Majorgunge, ny hae Obaraut. Distribution had been 
stopped for some days at Bela and mearict j lins De found expedient to 
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villages, All this shows, I think, that Mr. MacIntosh is doing }; 
with great care and hitting the happy mean.” ing his work 


Boxwell must have had good reason for praising Mr. MacIntosh ip 
this way. 


The Agent of the Indian Association, who was deputed to Behar 
to open relief works in that province, strongly criticised, in the Zirkoos 
Courier of the 18th September, Mr. MacIntosh’s management of the 
relief works under his charge; and’ Mr. Boxwell wanted to nullify thg 
criticism by a: MacIntosh. The Lieutenant-Governor is requested 
not to sccept Mr. Boxwell’s praise implicitly, but to make inquiries into the 
proceedings of Mr. MacIntosh in connection with famine relief, ho 
following. information may be of use to His Honour in making aq 
inquiry :— 

The Agent of the Indian Association (whose letter has been published 
in paragraph 27 of the Report on Native Papers for week ending 2nd Novem. 
ber) reached Sitamarhi on the 19th July last and saw Mr. MacIntosh the 
next morning. The point to be inquired into is, how and to what extent 
relief was given before the 19th July and after that date. The Lieutenant. 
Governor himself knows that suffering was greatest over an area of 
some miles on the north of the place, where the Sitamarhi and Madhubani 
sub-divisions meet. Parihar, Sursur, Bhita and Chaurath in the Sitamarhi 
sub-division, and Balba, Banipatti and other places in the Madhubani sub- 
division are within this area. Annachatiras were opened at Balbai 
Benipatti and other places on the 26th June last. At first 700 persons 
were fed at the annachhaira at Balba, but on the 28rd August last only 
76 persons ate there. 

At this time the number of eaters was daily increasing at the 
annachhatra at Parihar, Sursur and other places; and the number of 
applicants for food was 700 to 800 at some of these places. The reason of 
this is that Mr. MaclIotosh did not exert himself much to relieve distress after 
the closing of such relief works as the construction of roads and the excavation 
of tanks, and that be paid no attention to the reports on the distress sent up 
to him by his subordinates. In some places he relied mainly on the private 
relief works opened by the zemindars and gave scanty relief himself. And 
when he saw that Sir Steuart was coming personally to inspect the distressed 
condition of the people, and that the Agent of the Indian Association was 
on the spot to inspect his proceedings, he sent some officers with sufficient 
money to open axnachhairas. And the officersin charge of the anne- 
chhatras having enough money at their disposal, arranged for feeding large 
numbers of people. And thus it was that at the time when the famished 
people of Balba and other places within the Madhubani sub-division were 
leaving the annachhatras one after another, plumper in body and stronger 
in health, the number of those made skeleton-like by starvation on account 
of the scantiness of the relief received was increasing. Mr. MacIntosh 
having increased the quantity of relief after the 19th July, the number of mea 
in the annachhatras also began to increase after thatdate. The Lieutenant 
Governor is requested to compare separately the expenditure incurred 10 
each of the ax#achhatras in the Sitamarhi and in the Madhubani sub-div- 
sion before the 19th July last and after that date. His Honour will then — 
see how negligent Mr. MacIntosh and how active Mr. Maude has been. — 

One other word remains to be said in connection with the distress 10 
Behar. Before the opening of asnachhatras, some new roads were made 
and some old ones were repaired for affording relief to distressed people 
Earth having been thrown upon the old roads they became higher 
before, and the bridges on those roads. accordingly became lower than the 


roads themselves, This could have been rectified by cutting the higher pare 
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and redistributing the earth thereon. But the District Ep 
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: D. ineer of Mosuffer- 

re got the Magistrate's permission to destroy the Tridge altogether, 
hos inconveniencing the passage of grains on those roads, and consequently 
increasing prices. It was for this reason that the distress, severe as it was, 
became severer. As regards the bridges pulled down, most of them were of 
wood, and will now be replaced with bamboo structures. This indiscreet 
action of the District Engineer will result in a considerable waste of public 
money. For many of the bridges pulled down needed only repairs; and 
their wooden materials are rotting in heaps, whilst new bamboo —— 
sre being built. The Lieutenant-Governor should inquire into this 
matter. 

37, The same paper ae es eS re Rompe é 
a — _ alas, a village in the Diamond Harbour su 
Bony tof Diamond ‘Harbour sub. division, for supplying food every day to up- 
division. wards of 1,000 Hindus and Mahomedans 
suffering from scarcity. The Haji’s excellent and extensive relief arrange- 


ments ought to attract the notice and receive the support of Government. 
Government ought to thank this benevolent Mahomedan gentleman. 


VI—M1sceLLaNneEovs. 


88. The Sehachar, of the 30th October, says that Sir John Edgar had 
long since deserved the knighthood which has 
Sir John Hagar’s investitare with now been conferred upon him. The public 
the insignia of Knighthood. have the fullest confidence in his large hearted- 
ness, love of justice and impartiality. It is worthy of note that where the 
ruler is good his minister too is good, and where the ruler is bad his minis- 
ter too is bad. ‘The people pray to God that Sir John Edgar may live long 
to enjoy his new honour, and they not unnaturally cherish the hope that 
it will be given to them in due time to do him obeisance as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in the same way as they have rendered obeisance to 
Sir Steuart Bayley, Sir Ashley Eden, and others who rose from Secretaryship 
to Lieutenant-Governorship. 


89. The Surabhi o Pataékd, of the $lst October, says that the rnmour 

that Prince Albert Victor’s visit to India 

aptine Albert Victor's visit to would be a simple affair, unattended by pomp 

or costly preparations, seems to be baseless, 

The municipalities and the native princes are all making grand prepara- 

tions for the Prince’s reception. The Nizam alone will spend two lakhs. 

Government ought to take steps with a view to preventing such waste of 
money. 


40. The Bangabdst, of the 2nd November, has learnt that the license 
granted to Kasi Sing, ijardar of the Chandra 

Mr. Allen, Magistrate of Midna- ytstill in the district of Midnapore, having 
ois been cancelled, he came to the Magistrate, 
Mr. D. B. Allen, to take out an order for its renewal. This incensed 
the Magistrate so much that he ordered his Mahomedan chaprasi to beat 
Kasi with a shoe, which the chaprasi did five times. This astonished 
all who witnessed it. There will, however, be nothing to wonder at in this 
ifit be true. It will enable the Indians to realize that Englishmen are their 
rulers, and that Mr. Allen is an ornament of the ruling race, or in other words, 
’ Civilian. Indians should, therefore, see nothing wonderful or surprising in 
anything which makes them understand their real position, Such acts bear 
for them lessons of a deeply instructive and impressive nature. They will be 
able to hope for better days if every Civilian makes them understand their 
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